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ABSTRACT as ist, 9 Po ee 

f ; Ageism has taken its place beside*sexism and racism 
not only in society but also in the atenas of social science research 
and policy. Survey data obtained from an extensive questionnaire : 
published in three North Ameri daily newspapers in 1980 from 2,026 
adults, aged 18-90, were examined to debunk the myth of loneliness in 
old age. The data revealed that older people tended to be less lonely 
than their young or middle-aged counterparts. Older people who lived 
alone were no less’ satisfied with the quality. of their social lives~ 
than those yho lived with others. An expressed dissatisfaction with 

vailable relationships was a more powerful indicator of loneliness. 

A secial-ecological approach to studying the socially defined on 
problems of aging was supported. Because these problems have no 

rie or a cause, .the findings suggest that the results should 
‘be studied uging multiple levels of-analysis and multiple 
perspectives in a lifespan framework, stressing the sntanpley between 
personal and environmental factors. (Author/JAC) 
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ErenNE AONE Lone] iness of Old hae: Dispelling the Myth 
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This paper raises and addresses a TUES of issires related to research 

and theory . involving aged populations. ‘As Kuhn (1962) suggests, we tend : . 
. to develop scientific paraigns for studying phenomena that become not” only | 
widely accepted but sven heralded as universal trutht long before empirical : fk 
support for them is conclusive. These paradigms Heh take on the quRIa NES Cr | 
myths. I ‘believe that this nas happened to a large dearer in ‘the field 

; of soctal gerontology. ‘aTthough I have. chosen to focus om one particular 

| ‘ “social myth of aging to iMustrate the danger in advancing” and: perpetuating . ‘ 

] : such myths in our research, the Yssues raised are more general than specific . 
and’ can be ‘applied-to a host of biker research topics currently in vogue in. *’ 


social gerontological research. Y z 


\ '° Age-stereotyping al a 
Age stereotypes aie intolerance of old age have existed in American is : 
j culture for a long time, even though Robert Butter, | the initial ae former 
ev director of the Natiohal Institute- of Aging cbined the term "ageism" as 
8 recently as 1969. | To give one historical literary example, Jane fusten 
% wrote di Ennis in-1816: “The older a person grows, the more important it 
. is: mee their manners saps not be bad; the more ‘glaring and disgusting. - 
IN any ee lipee: or coarseness or awkwardness becomes. What fs passable ina’ : : 


youth is dédneteb te in later age" (p. atte From ‘the scientific mold, these Pack 
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views were documented much’ later. An ty stuy done by ‘Tuckman and Lorse 
in 1953 found graduate students. to hol strong negative stereotypes of oidep 


peopie, : despite the fact thay they were nrolled in a ceurse.on the psychology 


of aging, and suphosedly Sympatherte to the Subject! This phenomenon has,° 


been: repeated in several studies of the adult American population (see, 


for example,” McTavish, 1971), most decently ina national. survey conducted 


$2 ; a8 ; 
for the National Council on Aging in 1975 (Harris & Associates, 1976) °° te 


‘ 


, Which ‘is widely cited: Research ‘documenting old-age Stereotypes has ‘demon- 
strated that old Ce te are thought to be (among other things) conservative, 


inflexible, withdrawn, passive, dependent, ‘religious, ugly, and surrering 


‘from a warteiy of ahvsital and mental ailments (Butler, 1975)> al 
4 ‘ 8 
“Loneliness as a Social problem Bee _ aa > 
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For a long ‘time, Jone] iness has base viewed aS @ major problem of old 


age, and concern has inereased because of the. rising proportion of the | 
Population ae ig over age 65.. According to ‘the NCOA study» 


which sampled a- representative group of 4000 Aherican adults, loneliness * 
was ranked fourth ina list of 12% ‘problems faced by the elderly precttied | ‘ 
“Only by health, income, and erin (arris & Associates , 1976). More “im- 


_portantly, the study revealed that al though: 50% of “those! under 65 considered 


whos having aus TTNed both their husbands and their saieevaen value, ’ ‘ 4 


loneliness td be a very serious problem of ‘lias elderly, only” 12% of those 
over 65 say it really is. 

Is loneliness to be. expected with old age? "General izations about 
old sends are: snevabies but some have acquired the status of myths, 
standing - ‘in the a of accurafe PRreepEr ena With the growing number of 
older people viving alone,* journalists and the: media often bortray the 


elderly. as socially isotated and overwhelmingly lonely, espeerahy widows 


: 
“Hea ; ‘ © i *; ‘e aS er 
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supposedly pine away in isolation until they die (Gordon, 1976). The’ t 
elderly thenselves. are as vulnerable as younger people to believing these 
‘ negat {ve stepdbtyoes: as one clinician wrote, "Old age is PERET IE soil for 
"Tone iness and the fear of a longly old age “far outweighs the fear tof death 
in the thinking of many older people (Moustakas , 1961). oes ; 
By comparison with the young and middle-aged, the old are thie’ vulner- 


a 


able to a- variety. ‘of physical and social losses. There is a greater like- 


e 


i ; lihood of becoming Atdoved oF chronically ill, or of: suffering from minor , : 3 ak 

é ; yet physically. vine y health problems. Retirement ard relocation, both 

‘ 7 on-time events of normal aging Neucarten, 1979) often bring with diet 
Me 7 changes in social’ networks. ani oF these factors can’ = but do not uni- - 
versally -- lead to increased social isoladion and loneliness. 
How much’ truth 1s there to. this loneliness. aie PEOUyPS of old people, 
and why has it (and others like it) persisted, desnate research evidence . A 
which suggests these images of aging and the aged are based More on myth 
» than reality? To Hlustrate how our contemporary conceptions of Tone! iness 
oi ‘inyold age, are incongruent with research evidence, I wit] focus primarily 
on data from a national aS of” loneliness conducted by .one of my eaiiveqatice 
at New York University, Jeff jehneen, swhich he and I have since Ce 

. . in terms of developing a life-span developmental theory of loneliness 
, Ponnigon & Revenson, Note 1). I whit then examine ‘some’ of the reasons why. 

‘ "the loneliness nyth prevails uu both ie popular and academic cultures and 
“why, it is-so difficult to dahunk. ‘Finally yal will, offer suggestions as to 
future research directions and their applizat ton to poticy in this area. — on 
The Loneliness Study :* te” RE. a a: 


- Baers the on were ‘obtained from an extensive gies tionnaire pub- 
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a lished in ce North American: daily, newspapers in Ligiur "2026 “adults. completed } <8 : 
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usab]e questionnaires, and: b broad age range. - -- 18 to 89 - --*was ‘represented. 
Although most research has- used » ‘a sipolertter frequency measure of Joneli= ter 7 ." 
’ . 
a | Ness, this study used ° “gn eight.siten Susie ‘developed & by Carin, Rubenstein ; ee : 
, rand’ Bhit Shaver (the NYU Lonel }inéss Scale, , Rubepstein, 1979), which directly os 2S 
2 es witeede ‘thé intensity of urvent, Lone} ines, self-label ling as 4 “Yonety | 
person, and comparisons “withr one! 'S age. peers as well as the frequency, of 
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.» the experience. , ’ 
is a * Perhaps the most stigkinge Finding ‘was that older respondents, were 5 f 7 
cs : + much’ less : donety, than younger or middle- -aged respondents. An analysis © | 
as of varianct directed at compeging levels of loneliness: for seven Standard 
_ #9 groups showed that, except a the fact’ that thosesaged 45 ti 54 had 
© higher Scores than thise aged 35 to 44, there was peel decrease in, ; : : 
loneliness on cage (see Révenson & Johnaod: Note 2). This: MERVERSE re- , 
| as ‘mained stable and statltitaly sTatt icy wer men and -worien ee analyzed 
Separately, ang when those AaYOY alone vs. those Jiving ‘with pee were ee e 
analyzed: as’ separate groups. | >. , ” ee € - 
1 FS i Returning to ‘the serontoiogitat Hiaratuve, I was, surprised te to find that 
this was by no means the first tie that this finding had eceuvred. Twenty , 
ee years ‘ago, in a study of weet integration in ieee Reus iy, Rosow (19624 - 
7 concluded that " aly a minority of old people are Toney", * Shanas and her 
associates’ (1968) extensive cross- -cultural “study of. old people in Denmark ,’ 
Great Britain, ‘<0 the uueee States, also. ‘reathed the ee that the 
et wuivierantlidy of old people to Jonéliness has been evaaucrnted, In their 
U.S. sample. (N= 2417), 70% of those als 65 reported they "never" or. "rarely? . 
J fert lonely ; 21% satd they "sometimes". felt lonely, while only 9% responded 


they "often" felt lonely. Kivett (1979) reports similar ‘Findings ina ‘study 
A ; 


' ‘focused on sara elderly: 42. 6%. reported "never" feeling lonely, a 8% 
’ v ~ 
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: "Success ful aging" and ‘the focus on deci fne ; 
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eer feeling “simet ines vonely, and 14 Bo were “pf ten" fonely. A. 
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_ recent study Of. the a old Swedish aged ~- over 70 -- found WOE TinESS 


to be a problem for only 1. 7% of ‘the. sample (70. 1% “never; “4; 2% rarely" 
12. 2% "sometimes"; and 6. ‘ss"often";Berg, HeNstron, Persson, & Svanborg,” 
1981). Two studies wiri ch’ have compared loneliness prevalence rates, for . 


_ different age ‘groups have sreduced similar findings to ours. Although 


_their study, did not. include individuats over 65, Lowentha]_ and her .associates* 


_ (1975) investigation of the’ stages of adult ‘life revealed that the youngest - 


subjects (recent. high school aradiinted) were the loneliest; and that Bete 
MSS a decreagg in reported loneliness i jrough pre-retirenent age. And in 


“the prototypical newspaper survey by Rubens tein (1979), _ the sane Vineat: 


_ decrease with a was, observed in five U.S. cities. : 


's ” 
Thus’; the evidence linking old age with" loneliness is thin at best. 
(let the myth persists... What kinds of explahat ions can account for its 


s pails in both’ the popular media and the’ rebjouats guiding, jesearch? 


‘ 
C] 


The sananeebive of old agé as a stage of life ‘entajing “change, SOROS, 


‘and opportunities - -for personal growth is relatively “new. For example, 
Studies’ of human attachment and subir hase focused for the most part, 

on the early stages of the life cycle, sartteularty infancy. Only pegerely 
has a life-span theory of attachment: been proposed, which indicates that 
intimacy | and the need for reciprocity in. relationships continue through 
‘very ‘old age (see, for. ‘example, Kalish & Knudtson, 1976; Lerner & Ryff, TGs: 
Lowenthal & Robinson, 1976 Antonucet & ns Note 3). 


+ | 


_* The traditionat vvew of aging followed (as° many of our Soncepttons ED es 3 


" of social problems do) the, medica? or desease mogel “7 that physical a8 


7T 


mental decline are éxpectable, natural conconmi tants of growing'old. 


‘ 


ns | 
(Some early. theories’ of aging even. he]d the belief that ae age was a 
disease which if. not contracted would: insure ‘immortality [Korenchevshy 48 


1950)). Fostering this perspective ‘is the fact. that physicians, nit social 


service Providers pe old people mainly when “they are in or -impoverished, 


biasing their concept ions of aging in wat direction. The association 
between’ the onset. of chronological old age and the increased incidence of 
physical illness, particularly chronic: ‘or disabling medical conditions, is 
omy documented,’ but -by no means perfect. Pe: be 

| Unfortunately, social gerontologists also adapted this. disease or 
_ decline mode] ‘as the governing “framework for. their work. “For the past 
half century or so, essareh on the’ problens of the dged has focused largely 
‘on the individual! “. ability: to adjust bor eben failure to adjust). to) 
his or her environmental circumstances. ‘One of the major theories of social - 
SEP UNLONOOY ‘which ‘has since Jost, favar,’ but which contributed substantially 


“te the view of ‘expectable loneliness in old’ age, is that. of the bateentage: 


"ment ‘theéry": proposed by Cumming and. Henry (1961). ‘They suggested, and 


> provided one study’ s “worth oF data, that. abe aging process consisted of 


"“an inevitable mutual wietiahewat or - disengagenent” between old people ands 


their social environments. A decline. in the number of. social rotes” one 
; eae 


held (and consequently,, avai table social networks), ‘in the frequency “of 


_ social _interaction, and in. the variety of sociay’ roles possible, al] in- 


Pondunection with decreased Che teal mobi lity and increased sensory “loss 
‘were. thought: td be natural aspects of the aging process. 7 ,weal th of studies’ 
” prdceded . to either revise or squash this’ notion, me under ne guise of 
"activity theory", which became tHe new approach to, “*success ful aging" ; 


. 


Implicit’ in activity theory, however, is. the same concept of inevitable 


decline: “Activity theory, postulated that maintaining ‘the social roles 
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and activities from “the. ‘mid- life years into old agé was retated to greater 
life satisfaction and happiness (e.g., Lemon, Berigston, & Peterson, 1972). 


At first these approaches appear. ie b uitful one to study the 


psychosocial processes of aging, f are, at least, theory-based and « 


ae to the research findings in the physiojogical aging literature. 
eNEYS these. theories ‘ignore. the wide: range af variability that exists 


x 


Among roe people. Because of their Tong and varied tife experiences, 


es older pedple, as’ a group,’ are more heterogeneous than young people, ‘and : 


* 


. 


hence, their behavior is jess predictabje by a small and finite ‘set of - 
factors. = gi “se, 3 
ees, to the pabadigm of "successful aging" is snather unhtying 
teins: aging is. something that happens to individuals, apart From fhe. 
social forces which Sey this tendency to "blame the victim (Ryan, 1971) 
pecwades much of tht gerontological - research ‘and the “deSign- of interyent ons: 


‘that is, ‘the, problems of ‘the aged are attributed to the characteristics ‘of 


aged people. With, few exceptions have theories of aging focused on the 


" contributions of situational variables to behavior, or on the interaction. 


‘ 


“between personality and environmental: variables (see Lawton & Nahemow, 1973, 


FOr a notgble exception). More importantly, one must remember that: which- 


ever paradigm was in vogue at, the time influenced all disciplines of ella ales 


logical research, service delivery and patient care in meated -and psychiatric 


: * settings, “design of living environments, and even, the daily interpersong 


Ride between individuals of alae age cohorts. 


"Debunking the myth of loneliness in late life: Empirical evidence 
- Unsuccessful. aging is defined by, among» other things, janel trees - The 


ee 


emphasis on loneliness siete in part from cul tural ly-based assumptions that 


social integration is necessary for both. the maintenance of the social . 
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_Atructure (Durkhe tt 1961); ‘and ie ‘emotional welT-betng, of individus, a 


ue “(Larsort,, 1978; /Paimare & Luikart, 1972), "Indeed, 13 wealth of récent poetics 
a efforts have roukes she stress- -buffering qualities of sotial relaticnships 7. x 


in relation to a varidty 6 of life crises: (Gottlieb, 1981) an satisfying social 
relat fonships have been shown to. be effective buffers Ygains't the role losses Je 
< “attributed to the aging process (e. es , Lowenthal & Haven, 1968). Conse~ 


-quently; a central. imped theme’ in- reseaveh pertaining to well- asin in 


ve - 


Yate life is that Tonetiness, caused by the absence or destruction OF . 


social relationships, ; “leads to ree health congeniehicas, and, oe “thus : i 


‘ofined as. a social problem. i 


t 4 


' a : : wy 
We must remember, ‘however, phat social probtems become so only By their 
j 


“definition ‘as social problems by) the dominant. forces ina society (fstes 3 


rw 


197 YLevin & Levin,.1960).. As: Estes mrties % - ee 

-. The major ne fated-by_ the elderly in the United States are, 

. in large measure, ones that are socially constructed as a result 
‘of.our conceptions af aging and the aged. . What is done for and 

SS a about. the elderly, as.wei].as what we know about‘them, including . 
“4 knowledge. ‘gained from research, are products of our.conceptions 
9 BF aging. In. an important sense, then, the-major problems faced. 

>. * by a elderly are the- sones we areate for. them (Estes, 1979, ° ive 


The emergence of the loneliness of old ‘age asa social problem has its. 
roots ‘in the technological and medicat wdcubeas of the pas? bale century. , 
“Life expectancy has increased dranatical ly, and with it the proportion of ° 
older people in*the ‘next! For’ decades. Early ‘results of the 198 Census 


indicate that: there were approximately 25. ‘4 AEN people over 65. in "1980 s ee 
(11% of:the- total populatton), a 50% increase over, the 16. 7 millions elders ; 
in 1960 (Siegel & Taeuber, me This grit in “the, humber of older people’ 


and the change in composition of our ‘population suggests fundamental changes . 


v 4 
in the age, SEX, ang economic structure of our country and the need for. 


-* ‘accompanying eee and poljtical changes. 
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has . “Other denographite changes, as well, have ‘served to ee ee the myth 


a for: loneliness. Earlier marriage, fewer. children, children becéminig, inde- a 


Pendens at an cartier age, and increased rates of: family breakdown ‘and divorce 
aii combine to siggest' that the ties between older people and their families . 


have ‘weakened. Empirical: evidence, however, .casts doubt on the notion that 


‘ ¢ 


t 
old people, asa groups are severely isolated from family and friends {e.9., 
Lalitha & Robtnson,’ 1976; Shanas, Townsend, Wedderburi:, Friis, Mi Thg 
iu a 1968). ’ Shanas (1979) ‘found that most elders live® in close 


* 


proximity to at least one of their ‘children ar other Hel atiNess and’ fied seen, 2” 


‘ 
~ 


Sap at Teast one of these people within the past two. days. Fisher .and Phillips, 
“. too, (1982). found only 8% of older men,and 15% of ‘older women to be severly 


8 


isolated From ‘thein families. Thus, research indicates that most people: 
do have some regular family contact andthe *alienatich myth" (shanas, 1978) 
is just that: ee ; 


, 


~ 


’ Although older people are’more Tikely to live. atone, there is little: 


: empirical ZupAtGE for the claim that: livin alone in old age ig related to 4 


; gy ! ‘ “ 
increased loneliness. ‘Aecdrding to the definitions’ of. successful aging it 
4S: assumed that the, amount of‘ time spent with others, the number of ‘social 


“activities one participates in, and ‘the number of. social roles one fills 


x , “aré.'reflect ions, of the degree to which an ‘older person is Tonely. Yet, Heltsley 


»® $966)... mn fact, only 40% of. the most isolated pen te in Townsend's study’ = 


and Powers (1975) Yound that some_o]der ante who had substantial ‘amounts. of 

seuntart with others still] experienced feelings of loneliness, while other 

elders with manimal social contacts did not feel ‘lonely at all. Althou 
single older persons are more f objectively | isolated than married ges, they, . 


~ have’ not: been shown to be more lonely (Gubrim, i975; ‘Townsend, 1968; Tunstall, - . 


” 


“ie Coos fa | 
cof British elderly reported feeling Honetl ysl, ae ee ° 
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ie “4 ‘The error ‘fn equating living. alone with Tone} ines is! in assuming that 
ewe 2 es who live alonevare socially isolated. For eEee ly ‘in ‘our study, a 


for instahee, this was. not the case. Living alone; expectably, was ° strongly ” 
“related té marital. Status, with never-married, widowed, and diioread re- 

= \spondents more Vikely live ache-than- married> + respondents. al alone, 
: . however¢ was related te ant one of seven variables i ld the indi~ * 


. Vidual? . social environment: Those. elders ho lived alone were less Vikely 


” ve 


. to ie someone as a confidant, but’ ‘Feportéd having no fewer friénds'and no 
fewer relatives they could count on for help; and were no less satisfied ; 
with the number of close friends they - had, the quality of those friendships. 
nor avi quality of their social Nes than older people who lived with others. 

In contrast, all the socal neinavk indicators were strongly and signift- 7 
cantly related to ‘loneliness for older people. . The loneliest elders reported 

; having few close’ eens and relatives they could count on and were -]ess Tikely 

to have a confidant. ‘A more. powerful indicator of loneliness ,~ ~ however, ‘was 
an expressed dissatisfaction with available relationships; correlations be- sy 
tween loneliness and the variables measuring satisfactioh with ‘social re- 
Jationships were’ nich stronger than those between Toneliness and variables 
describing numbers of people in the respondent's social. network. 

2 In a similar’ vein, the desolation uni eane tbat a change 

“én, social Felationships - is the major cause of Toneliness: in old-age’, 

“(Gubrium, 1975; Townsend ; 1968). | “Rather than. a certain level of isolation 
per. SEs, the secingent is neatly one about the effects of oranges in Tees Pat ; 
fe ' jeainetar. 1, @., the impact of persons becoming desolated ‘in ‘old agé” | 

’ (Gubrium, 1975, p. 3). Consistent evideiice hive that widowed adults, 2 
particularly the sgcently widowed, report, greater loneliness and depression 


and less social contact than their married cohort across the lifespan (e. 9 | 


Berardo, 1970; Berg ‘et al.,, 19815 Kivett, 1979; hopete. 1969; Per'Iman, Gerson, 


x 
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‘& Spinner: 1978)... In one study ‘by Gubrium (1975) never-married elders were” | sie 
moré isolated than the widowed or divorced, but reported lower levels of « ‘ 
JODRISNESS and more closely resembled their narrteq-age-peers in loneliness. : 

* Our ann too, confirm this. An analysjs-of variance combining’ the widowed, 
separated, and divorced elders into a single group “indicated that the desolated 
"were slightly more lonely than either’ married or: Aeiierarnpiad older people’ 
Rr (although this trend was not statisticaily sasntthwantd, - The never-married 
were lonelier than the married but less less lonely than the desolated. | 
« =the desolation hypothesis also proposes that loneliness should be greater 
among those who have more recently suffered the loss of an intimate attach- 
ment.’ ‘When we divided the saipie into those who had lost their spouse or 
ended their marriage within the past two years, and those who had lost: their 
spouse longer than two years ago (this division based on the criteria for "normal 
-mourning", e.g. Glick, Weiss, & Parkes, 1974), a clear recency effect was 
' obtained for loneliness: those who had more recently lost their spouse were 
~ Tonelier.. ~ Z 
Where do we go from here? 
,> What do the findings of these studies tell us about loneliness in idee 
life? On the one hand, they tell us that the popular notion that old people 
are. lonely is a dangerous blanket statement which has yet to be substantiated - 
. by lifespan developmental theories or research. As the findings on living 
alone snd on marital desolation show, it is imperative to consider contextual 
\ "variables .in assessing the prevalence of loneliness. Yet this myth has stuck 
_ in our-minds as a prominent feature of.old age, even given the acknowledged 
heterogeneity among older persons in lifestyle, health, personality, and = 
cultural heritage. 
. On the other hand, the findings raise more questions than they answer ° 


and urge us to go beyond social myth in our research: They urge us to 


° 


oge 
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investigate in more depth the social, economic, and: emotional factors which 

may be linked to loneliness and which may be amenable to therapeutic -inter- oa 
vention. The results of our'study and of others' suggest that Toneliness 


changes not simply in prevalence with increasing age but in definition and © 


meaning. Differential expectations for social relationships, both immediate 
and long-range, at various stages. of the life Span may be a strong explana- 
tory factor of age differences in loneliness. Older and younger people may 
use very different yardsticks to evaluate their social lives.. Although younger 
people may have more opportunities for secial and intimate relationships, 

' they may also have high (and often unattainable) expectations for those 
relationships., and thus, feel lonelier because those expectations are not met. 
In Rubenstein's (1979) survey, young adults rated having a spouse or love 

“pelabionehtp as nich more important than did respondents over 65, and many 

more of the young people cited "being unattached" as the cause of their: loneli- 
ness. » ; te . 

Given the somewhat expectable physical changes of aging, a more limited 

set of age peers to socialize with, and a more: limited period of time. in which 
to develop new meaningful relationships, older persons may have more realistic 
expectations for their current and future relationships. They may have ex- 
perienced enough losses over their: lifetime to have acquired. a Steateregue- 
nimity over them. They may anticipate the loss “07. a spouse, confidant, or 

col leaguial relationship and thus, cope with it more succeSs fully than: younger 
people when it does occur, even though such losses are clearly related to. 

" feelings of loneliness. In Neugarten' s terms,. these are "on-time" events vs 

in the life cycle. .Further, as suggested by Blais (1981), “the - shared loss 

experiences by en older people may lessen their impact and provide sdaition 


coping resources; for example, older widowed, people may, feel less lonely 


‘ 


14 
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than young widows because many of their age-pees‘s ake also widowed. °. 
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A social- ~ecologica cal perspective 


As the "successful. aging", paradigns shave engendered discontent among the - 
academic community, the quest for a broader perspective on, the processes of 
aging becomes imminent. Many of the problems of - old hi are not An themselves 
directly attributable to biological aging, but to. cage Jretated life transitions ‘ 
which frequently occur in later life, such as widowhood. “This distinction 
is important because it suggests more focused’ oct. for targeting interventions. 

_A social- -ecological approach to aging calls for a closer look at the 
reciprocal ee ‘between biological and’ psycholagi cal aging processes 
and the sociat environment. A social ecological approach, requires the col- 
lection of data on Sethi nlilar perenne and their social. and physical environ- 
ments. Although more and more. gerontological research is taking notice ' of 
situational and social influences on development and behavior, contextual 
analyses have not yet received the attention they deserve (cf. Stokols, 1982). 

Specifically, teeatice the so-called problems of aging have no Single 
or simple cause, it is necessary . rn approach them through multiple levels 
of analysis, from a multi- -disciplinary perspective, in a life-span framework, 
stressing the interplay between persona. and environmental 5 iain ‘It is 


impossible to understand the processes of aging without consideration of the 


“connections between aging on tne” biological and psychological (« cognitive) 


* Jevels and the social or cdltural milieu. Only by acknowledging WIESE different 
séts of variables and their interaction will me be able to tear ourseives e 
free From the- focus on BBETINGS and the veenny to treat all members of a 
areidiiar age category as if they were nearly identical. Further, by being 

a process rather than & static model, a social-ecological perspective Focuses — 


on change rather than continuity. To study aging. is to. study change, yet 


s Bo oy, e’ ; 
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* the donanie’ of change have -been: neglected: in men athe research. 


a: One andmark efrore to develop a social-ecological Framework is Lawton 


45 
e 
“# 
« 
es 


and Raheny: s (1973): model ‘of adaption: and aging’ In attempting to i 
for the diversity jin adaptive behavior and affect levels among elders ina 

particular ececiag: the ‘model conisideys (and measures: ) multe iene fone] levels i 
_ Of. ‘individual “competence (e.g., biological health, noniiity) and the environ- 


mental pressor demands incumbent upon each individual. Mediating ‘this perSon- ' e 


-eavironment transaction are personality and cognition. Adaptation then, is . : 


_ the ability of the person to cope with the particular level and nature of the N 


environmental demands. The: intersection of these two phenomena definés whether 


‘ the indtvidual As functioning at his or her, “max imum performance potential” 


(at one extreme)’ or exhibiting maladaptive behavior fat the other). What 


» 


distinguishes this model from the "successful aging" cbnception is its emphasis 

on person- environment transactions and iF the Yact that successful adjustment 

is defined apart from age- group specific nprms 5 it is dependent; instead, 

on the individual’ S apie as they related to ae contextual demands. wi 


Difficulties. ‘in debunking the myths of aging 
Dad 


Myths of aging persist, Gespite the number of empirical efforts Aisproving 


their existence. A few of the eebere which sustain their life wilt be dis-— 


cussed here briefly. i : . 


nn 


1. Distrust in the quality of the data, Moreso ‘than with other populations, 
7 when-data on sider populations are presented, the qual tty of the data is: 
carefully considered. Such data are, of course, subject to the hil ‘sampling. 
errors and response set biases as data of any age group are, flues because ; 
of the tendency of older people to deny negative feeling states to a greater 4 


‘extent (c.f., Lawton,,1977) and the possible invalidation of responses due to ~ 


impaired cognitive ability, many more caveats are placed on "older" data. 


a) ‘ a 
} . 
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Thus, no matter how refined the measurement nor how great the pains taken to 
find a ‘representative sample, ‘the reliability and velit of the results 
are always in question. Linked with this G the everpresent issue of whether ° 
some epreekes part of a deve lojanan tat proces$ gr simply reflects cohort i 
differences; since strategies to deal with this Have been suggested elsewhere 
(ef. Baltes, Reese, & Nesselroade, 1977) I will not discuss then here. . 
“| , ; 
2. Disparity in the definition i what is old. There is no clearcut dis- 
= , tinction as to what makes "old's, “Many: studies (including mine) have defined 


a cutoff at age 65, -based on the od Social Security laws, and few have many 
subjects over that cutoff. Many studies define persons aged 55 and older as 
old. Moreover, few studies have had sample sizes = enough to d¥etinguish 
, between the young- ~old and the oft old (Neugarten, 1975). We know very little 
about what very. old age is like, save for a few recent anecdotal accounts 
which are beginning to give us -- in Malcom Cowley's words -- some insight 


into "the view from 80" (Blythe, 1979; Cowley, 1980; Meyerhoff, 1978). ' 


3. Need to maintain the status of the elderly as_a minority group. To help 


explain the relationship between older people and the rest’of society, Rose 
r (1965) proposed the theory of, the aged as a subculture, with its own values 

and interaction. This theory has been used to justify, among other things, 

the development of age-segregated retirement housing. In a "socially acceptable" 
way it attows us (the "rest of society") to maintain our social distance 
from the sical on the pretense that is is really better for them and that ie 
is how ina want it. This and other minority-group Satie help us to 


‘define our treatment of wembers of a group in particular ways, and to maintain 


them in a subordinate position.. Onsa psychological level, because in our 
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€ 


5 ‘ culture wid age is associated with death, re since we afl fear death, there 4 : 


is a ee avoidance towards those closer in fine to that unacceptable fate. 


~ On an economic level, the rationale that older’ people are unproductive aurkers 


¥ 


after 62 or 65 and must be retired serves ‘to achieve a desirable turnover: 
rate mn the work force, allewing entry of ‘the young, and maintaining the current 
work ‘structure. On a social level, ageism allows an existing power base’ ‘to 


Bresennnane freé from the threats of outsiders vthio may acquire possessions, 
“ aes services, or Status of those in power. ‘ ' y 
i ‘ 
% : : 52 og , , ae 


Can 
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x e . . ; 
4. Media coverage. Popular culture serves to reflect the values and stereo- 


types held by the culture; it also, -intentionally or unintentionally, perpe- 


~ 


trates them. . Of particular concern to gerontologists has ‘been the images of 


‘ 


“aging and the aged in television, cartoons, and. newspaper coverage. Although 
one recent study (Buchholz & Bynum, 1982) indicated th that the elderly are, not. 
presented as negatively and passively in newspaper moverage as they were 10 


4 


years ago,, do the pictures and images we receive: accurately tell 


F people what ‘to expect as ‘they grow older? ° ° 
. ) ‘ Vd 
a ' 
1’ : 
Recommendations for Research : » 
‘ In attempting to debunk the. loneliness myth (and other myths of aging) 
i : ~~ ‘ 


,we first need to stop and think: Are we asking the right questions? Many: 
: of the early questions tended to focus on delineating chafinterisiics of old © - 
»Paop TE as if. they possessed one constellation of personality. ‘traits or one 
. : rolé.in society. More recent research has dembnetratel that there are many 


different personality styles and modes of adaption to physical and sensory 


’ 
~ ‘ 


o:% @. : 
declines (e.g., Neugarten, Havighurst, oe 1968; Retchdrd,Livson, & mF 


f 


, Peterson, 1962). The entrenched assumptions df gerontological research have 


.. characteristics of ‘he individual -- in essence, to help the older person ) 


" : . . ’ ww 
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limitéd the types of questions perontolegtets: are willing to ask. Some quest iors 
, we should be asking ourselves are:. What ane our purposes in attempting to 

_ measure ‘ioe ineds in older populations ? Are there consistent age-related ) 
changes: in loneliness? Foptgt extent are these changes Perlective of age- 
related-pocial condftions, such as steanhoot, lowered income, or poorer quality 
housing vs. wnatural sequetde of inherent biological processes? Alehdugh the 
well- being of the elderly has becomé the ‘subject of great concern recently, i“ 

the issue of loneliness is really a lifespan one. There is considerablé 
evidence shat there : no sharp discontinuity of personality with age, although 
Yt is shaped by the situational life events which occur. To what extent . 
does loneliness in late life reflect 1ifepine attitudes in forming and main- 
taining relationships? Can involvements in one Pe of relationship compensate 
for losses in another? Do ‘past attachments continue to have symbolic sig- 
nificance, and’ ane non-human attachments , such as pets and,religion, contribute 
beneficial socioemotional provisions? What types of aouisy environments can. 

we create for older people which fill. tneir social ‘eile and not our pre- 


‘ conceptions a them? In shoft, the fieldiis ready to be tilled. | 


ve ‘ 
‘ 


"Helping" he: ‘A sil a , _ © , 
‘ \ aoa - 8 : 
One of ‘ink mandates of the 1981 epee Play Conference on Aging was 


"to mount an education program for the general public ‘to combat the selREStAOUs 
effects of negative sterotypes about aging and the aged" (Johnson, 1982, 
p.. 126). There.are two possible routes to this goa’: One is to treat the 


' symptoms of .the social problem by educating, socializing or changing the , * 


cope more:effectively in what is now a hostile environment and compensate for 


& . é 2 
hts or her “inadequacies”. This route, obviously, adheres to the aging as 
Ko 2 ; . 


ae . MD Beg 
. 
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? 
‘t and economic factors foster our defined social problems of the elderly -- €.9., 


~ 
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decline ss a The alternate route is to determine what demographic, social, 


* social isolation, substandard Hauetigs poverty -- and then develop legislative 

_and societal-level interventions to, change those * ‘antecedent social, forces. 
It is. abvioue which route 1 favor. That is not to ays however, that | 

the more individually. -oriented services provided to the elderly do not fie 

the potential to improve the quality of life for today's elders; in many i 
cases they haves: But they do nbthing to redefine the aoneSp eter of. these’ - 
_ social problems as societally-and not. individual ly-causeds -- a gruesome thought 

for the growing proportion of the saadlation who will be elderly in the next < 
“several decades. . . yh. . : a 


Conclusions oe 1 . a? Af 


¢ ¢ * . ' - 


“So many of our present efforts in gerontolagy seem to be aimed at setting 

the record straight, so to speak -- to refute those popular myths or even 
the early theories about aging which are Wat substantiated in fact. ‘The. 
realization that aging in America does not have to be the way it currently 
is offers a justification for interceding in What, i is often conceived of as’ / 
a predetermined, sievitanl precers of biological and social decline. , 

The persistence of social myth of aging are detrimental to the self- 
esteem Of the people they describe. Acceptance of negative stereotypes about 
the aged is not confined to younger persons; on the contrary, ageism fees 
‘to seaesnut age, social class, and regional boundaries. And in the ack a 
possible instance, the elder comes to accept the prevailing ae , F 
types and act in accorgance with them. _ i . 

More importantly, thése myths widely influence government and private . 
sector policy on aged people. For instance, the disengagement theory dis- 


cussed earlier and the,emphasis on cognitive and intellectural decline in: y 
3 ; a ) 


4 


p cu 


‘ *. 6 . . . . , 
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research hada profound impact’ on mandatory retireinent legislation (Estes, 


1979), and although this theory was strongly questioned and even dismissed 
ae = 5 as inexact years ago, ,it remains salient in the “minds of policymakers. The° 
‘ danger lies in that’ as these social constructions ‘of. aging persist, they are “14 
e Wikely to becorie reality ‘in our minds. 
1 ve raised many questions today and SISWETEY very few. Careful con- 
sideration of the issues ‘is critica if we are to understand ‘the complex = 
nature of the comp Tex Processes | of aging. We must strike a balance of desig- 
nating the elderly as a vale needs group, in arder a provide the physical - 
and mental heaith and er services which some may require, and letting that 
designation lead to unnecessary and potentially harmful stereotyping and 
discrimination. 
As for the one particular myth I have studied -- clearly, loneliness 
is not endemic to ald age. Much research and medid attention has’ focused 
on the frail and impoverished elderly, thus biasing the stereotype in that 
direction. The healthy and alert elderly, who comprise a large proportion 
J of older people have not received as eer es attention-and provide fodder 
for the contention that predictable loneliness in old age is a myth and that 
a large proporfion of older people are not: lonely. To present only portraits 


of old people who are isolated and severely ‘lonely is to present a false 


picture of aging. 
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